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NOTES AND NEWS 

The New York Evening Post for October 31 contains the following: 
" The London Library has lately come into possession of six hundred 
volumes which were once owned by Leslie Stephen. They were presented 
to it by members of his family. All of them have to do with religion 
or philosophy, and every volume has marginal notes in Stephen's hand, 
or drawings from his pencil. Few of the works are now popular, if they 
ever were, but the historic value of them all must be heightened by 
Stephen's annotations. At least, the authorities of the London Library 
think so, for they have had the pages containing the pencilled notes 
' sized,' so as to preserve them as long as the book itself can be kept 
from falling into dust. The personal interest given to a book through 
former ownership, or use, by a famous man, we need not dwell upon. It 
has long been recognized by collectors and booksellers. 'Association 
books ' have their price due to names. But the volumes from Leslie 
Stephen's library possess a significance far beyond that. They admit us 
to his literary workshop. They reveal the workings of his mind. In his 
scattered memoranda and criticisms on the Deists, for example, we are 
let into the very making of his ' English Thought in the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury.' To one volume, Hobbes's ' Historia Ecclesiastica,' a singular in- 
terest attaches, since on the fly-leaf three generations of scholars have 
written their opinion of the book. Two of them are Robert Southey and 
Leslie Stephen. The third and earliest is thought to be Robert Nares. 
Here are the three judgments: (1) Opus stylo barbarum, argumento con- 
fusum, et obscurum ut neque intelligi possit, nee dignum sit in quo 
labores ut intelligas. Nee perlegi, nee perlegam. — R. N. (2) Ego tamen 
perlegi, non sine fructu, nee sine delectatione quadam. Nihil me ptenitet 
hujus perlectionis. Opusculum est tarn ingenii acumine quam scabredine 
carminis vere Hobbesium. — R. S. [*. e., Robert Southey]. (3) Ego 
quoque perlegi et Roberti Southey sententiam valde probo Hobbesii nihil 
a me alienum puto. — L. S. Some of Stephen's notes on modern books are 
characteristically audacious and amusing. They remind one of his letters. 
In his copy of Mr. Balfour's 'Foundations of Belief are many spicy 
comments. One reads : ' This is A. J. B.'s meanest evasion.' Opposite 
Mr. Balfour's sentence : ' I do not suggest now that the doctrine of the 
Incarnation supplies any philosophic solution of this difficulty,' Stephen 
had written ' Modest ! ' The same lightly characterizing pencil had left 
its trail through the ' Tracts for the Times.' One annotation is : 'If J. 
H. Newman really wrote this, it is a curious instance of the kind of 
stuff that will pass for logic with an able theologian.' On another margin 
occurs this : ' Reverence — grovelling in the mud before a dumb idol.' " 

The following from the Athenceum's review of Mackenzie's "Lectures 
on Humanism: With Special Reference to its Bearings on Sociology" 
deserves appreciation : " Humanism is not brought into significant rela- 
tion with sociology, presumably because it took Professor Mackenzie so 
long to discover how his notion of humanism was to be invested with 
substantiality that little or no time was left in which to persuade his idea 
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of a sociology to materialize. For this is yet another humanism — neither 
renascence culture nor pragmatism, but something quite new. Dr. Schil- 
ler was the first to introduce the word into modern philosophy. On 
his lips it stands for the Protagorean view that 'man is the measure.' 
Now, however, as it would seem, it has struck the neo-Hegelian opposition 
that it would be a sad pity if the heretics had the use of so genial an 
expression all to themselves. Besides, are they not capable of anything — 
even of branding believers in ' pure thought ' as anti-humanist, which is 
as if to say Volksfeind at once? So, there being no ' Trade-Descriptions 
Act' that applies to philosophers, Professor Mackenzie was within his 
rights in adopting the label of the other firm. Humanism means for 
him ' a point of view from which human life is regarded as an inde- 
pendent center of interest, if not even as containing within itself the 
key to all other interests.' Under this definition — or rather the first half 
of it, the other half being apparently there to take or leave as you please — 
any philosopher who happened to give his mind to his breakfast would 
have to rank as a humanist. Accordingly, all sorts and conditions of men 
advance at Professor Mackenzie's bidding to make their bow from the 
humanistic platform — in one passage Plato, Aristotle, Burke, Comte, 
Hegel, Carlyle, Buskin, appear hand-in-hand. Needless to say, however, 
'Hegel especially [amongst the later German idealists, at all events] 
represents an almost complete humanism. His final interpretation of the 
world is in the light of the development of " spirit " ; and by " spirit " he 
means the evolution of the human consciousness.' To any one who re- 
flects on the real significance of the Hegelian 'spirit' and 'evolution,' 
this is, surely, a mere play upon words." 

Houghton, Mifflin & Company announce for early publication in 
1908 a source book in modern philosophy, to be known as "Modern 
Classical Philosophers," and to be edited by Dr. Benjamin Band, of Har- 
vard University. In this book Dr. Band has sought, so far as practicable 
by means of selections, to present the history of modern philosophy, in the 
words of the great thinkers. Selections for this purpose have been made 
from the works of Bruno, Bacon, Hobbes, Descartes, Spinoza, Leibniz, 
Locke, Berkeley, Hume, Kant, Fichte, Schelling, Hegel and Spencer. The 
aim has been to bring together such chapters from the writings of these 
great ones as will best set forth the most essential features of their 
systems. 

Herbert Spencer provided in his will that his friend Dr. Duncan 
should compile and publish Mr. Spencer's " Life and Letters." The ma- 
terial of the autobiography, which comes down only to 1882, is not dupli- 
cated. The work is to be published in the near future. 

Professor Otto Pfleiderer has added a volume entitled "Die Ent- 
wickelung des Christentums " to his other studies of the early age of 
Christianity. 

The Macmillan Company have resumed the publication of their trans- 
lation of Nietzsche. " Beyond Good and Evil " has just appeared. 

The first number of the Harvard Theological Review will be published 
by the Macmillan Company in January. 



